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Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835. A Study of the Evolution 
of the Northwestern Frontier, together with a History of Port 
Dearborn. By Milo Milton Quaife, Ph. D., professor of his- 
tory, Lewis Institute of Technology. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1913. 480 p. $4.00 net) 

Dr. Quaife has written an interesting book as well as a scholarly one. 
He has produced the right sort of local history, for he places the locality 
in its proper regional or national setting and at the same time gives 
adequate space to those minor events and characters that largely com- 
pose its annals. He does even more, for he shows, what nearly all our 
local historians fail to do, that here in our Middle "West we have prob- 
lems that call for the most assiduous research coupled with keenest his- 
torical criticism. Moreover he demonstrates that one may employ his 
time and faculties over them as profitably as over the development of 
some medieval abbey or trade guild and as the result of his labors pro- 
duce an attractive and permanent contribution to general scholarship. 
The late Professor E. G. Bourne long since pointed out that a consid- 
erable stretch of time was not necessary for developing an historic 
legend ; the present writer shows as conclusively that distance is equally 
unnecessary to produce the same result. 

Of the fifteen chapters comprising his narrative he devotes seven whol- 
ly to Chicago, three partly so, and five to a general survey of the Old 
Northwest. To some this division will hardly appear in keeping with 
the title, especially as these general chapters serve to explain how the 
affairs of the wider region affect the locality rather than the reverse. 

Chapter iii, ' ' The Fox Wars, ' ' shows how important a factor the In- 
dian might become in international as well as in intertribal relations. 
Chapter v, contains a vivid description of Wayne's campaign and of 
those that precede it. With reference to the main event, however, one 
should add that Wayne did not have the implicit confidence of all his 
officers. The manuscript journal of William Clark clearly reveals a 
cabal against him engineered by the sinister Wilkinson. 

Chapter viii, "The Indian Utopia," contains an excellent sketch of 
Tecumseh. The reviewer is inclined to think that in his dealings with 
the savages Harrison's practices were not on a par with his principles. 
Had they been he would have been far less popular with the frontiers- 
men. Chapter ix expresses succinctly the extreme difficulty in conduct- 
ing a double defense along the northwestern frontier in our second 
struggle with Great Britain. Chapter xiii, "The Indian Trade," con- 
tains a valuable summary of the government factory system which 
failed so signally to meet the expectations of its philanthropic projectors. 
The author, however, has by no means said the last word on this sub- 
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ject, although he has admirably supplemented the briefer accounts of 
Coues and Chittenden. 

Turning to those chapters that relate wholly or in part to Chicago 
one must say that they are so well done as to throw a spell of romance 
over the miserable community from which developed the modern expon- 
ent of materialism. Chapter i, dealing with "The Chicago Portage," 
is largely based on the testimony taken in the unfinished case of "The 
United States vs. the Economy Light and Power Company." From a 
letter among the papers of Thomas Sloo, Jr., the reviewer is led to sug- 
gest that in this chapter Dr. Quaife might have made more extensive 
use of the reports and investigations in connection with the early pro- 
jects to connect Lake Michigan with the Illinois River. Chapters ii 
and iv answer in detail for Chicago as iii and iv do for the whole North- 
west, in sketching its history to the opening of the nineteenth century. 
The author bases his narrative on the usual sources and secondary writ- 
ers, but seems to make little use of Alvord's Cahokia Records or his 
Kaskaskia Records (one reference only, p. 82). He was likewise unable 
to use Professor James's edition of the Clark Papers. He summarizes 
the controversy over the Spanish occupation of St. Joseph in 1781, but 
his book appears too early for Alvord's last word on the subject. 

The two chapters, vi and vii, devoted to the founding and early days 
of Port Dearborn are full of controversial flavor. The putative "Fath- 
er of Chicago" loses much of the glamor with which family historians 
had enshrouded him, but his more worthy rival finds in the present 
author only a moderate champion. These chapters as well as x and xi, 
which deal with the Chicago massacre and its aftermath, call for cou- 
rageous yet judicial treatment, and the most careful weighing and in- 
terpreting of evidence. It is exceedingly difficult to disentangle the 
trivial details of garrison and trading disputes. A letter of Matthew 
Irwin recently unearthed in the Indian bureau gives another twist to the 
snarl. It suggests relations between that factor and the trader John 
Kinzie that are the reverse of those indicated on page 173. In his ac- 
count of the massacre Dr. Quaife relieves the unfortunate commander, 
Captain Heald, from a century's unmerited blame and in so doing scores 
that dearest of historical triumphs — to have one's previous deductions 
supported by documentary proof. His efforts led to the discovery of 
Hull's original order to evacuate Fort Dearborn, as might be expected, 
in the Draper collection. These chapters present an excellent oppor- 
tunity to apply the canons of criticism to local history, which he em- 
ploys wisely. 

Life in Chicago becomes less romantic, though hardly less difficult, 
With the establishment of the second Fort Dearborn, the subject of 
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chapter xii. The panics caused by Indian hostilities and by the more 
terrifying plague of cholera are well described in chapter xiv. The last 
troops arrived at old Port Dearborn on steamboats, prophetic of a new 
era for Chicago. With a description of the great dance of the Pota- 
watomi in 1835 the author fittingly closes his narrative. In these 
concluding chapters as in other portions, he has attempted to be inter- 
pretative rather than exhaustive, and his narrative thereby gains in 
vigor. 

The appendix contains a number of valuable journals, reports, and 
muster rolls, and in addition the author gives a very illuminating criti- 
cism of the sources of information for the massacre and those involved 
in it His bibliography is valuable but includes a number of items to 
which he refers only once or twice in his footnotes. On the other hand 
items to which he refers as often in the text do not appear in it. Among 
instances of this sort we may mention Long's report (n. 14 and 665) ; 
Graham and Philip's report (n. 34); the Cahokia Records (n. 176); 
and the "Walker letter (n. 827). 

The book contains few errors or points for adverse comment: in note 
789 "American" should read "Wisconsin"; note 791 is evidently in- 
complete; in the text on page 264 "Southwest" should read "North- 
west." Captain Heald's official report (pp. 406-408) is published from 
a copy in the Drennan papers rather than from Brannans' Official Mil- 
itary and Naval Letters, which it does not wholly follow in punctuation 
and capitalization. Volume vm of the Publications of the Canadian 
Archives contains this and also a reference to a journal of Charles 
Askin, 1812, in which "there is a graphic account of the retreat from 
Chicago." The same volume contains (pp. 54, 55) two letters from 
Heald, dated July 12 and 13, 1812. The author has made no use of 
these. Since the appearance of the volume there have been discovered 
in the Indian office at Washington some letters of Matthew Irwin which 
throw light on the massacre and will be later edited for this Review by 
Dr. Quaife. A slip in the references to the letter-books in the Indian 
office should here be noticed. These are in two distinct series, a fact 
which the author does not notice and thus makes all his references to 
them obscure. He also prints the letter from Woodward to Proctor 
(pp. 422-424) from a rough draft, but bases his statements in the text 
(p. 237) on the letter as actually sent. Yet he does not tell us where 
this is to be found. The reviewer does not mention these points to seem 
captious, but to bring into relief the general excellence of the work. 

Isaac Joslin Cox 



